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PARABLES OUTSIDE THE GOSPELS 



PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 



The parables of Jesus are so unique that they form a class by 
themselves. After reading these, one hesitates to call anything a 
parable which does not come up to their standard, and yet parables 
exist in other religious literatures, though they do not approach in 
excellence those of the gospels. 

To begin at the farthest remove, we hear of parables in Buddhism. 
Rudolf Seydel in his Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhaltnissen 
zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha Lehre devotes pp. 223-33 to parables, 
showing how in the Buddhistic books there are comparisons to light 
and darkness, to the sun, to water, rain, fire, plants, trees, grass, 
mustard seed, jewels, pearls, treasures, sand, lamps, gates, a way, 
the blind and blindness, sowers and husbandmen. K. E. Neumann 
in his two volumes, Die Reden Gotamo Buddho's aus der mittlern 
Sammlung Majhimanikayo des Pali-Kanons, 1895, 1896, calls atten- 
tion by means of an index of " Gleichnisse," in each volume, to 
comparisons which touch more than one hundred and twenty-five 
different subjects. Neumann knows Pali well, which, I am informed, 
Seydel did not. In many cases, however, in so far as the material 
presented by both writers goes, there are few parables here, but 
many similes. Such is the following which Seydel cites from an 
inscription of king As6ka: 

As a man who has trusted his child to a protecting nurse is without uneasiness 
and says "A protecting nurse watches my child," so have I set royal officers for 
the welfare and prosperity of the land. 

This is really not a parable but an extended simile. The following 
approaches the parable a little more closely, though it still falls short 
of it: 

Faith is the seed; penitence is the rain; insight is my yoke and my plough; 
modesty is the plough's beam; understanding is the cord; deep thought the 
ploughshare and the goad. 

In Neumann's great work there are a number of parables of 
varying excellence. Such, for example, is the parable of the Crab 
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(Vol. I, p. 370), and the parable of the Shameless Maid (ibid., 208-10). 
Of all these parables, the parable of the Prodigal Son is the most 
noteworthy. It runs as follows: 

A son, removing himself from his father's house, had miserably to seek his 
sustenance in a foreign land. Meantime his father had attained to higher dignity 
and to great wealth and had moved to another country. The son, coming in 
his struggling wandering upon the residence of his father thus altered, and finding 
his father among princely associates, did not recognize him; he feared him and 
fled. The father looking upon him after an absence of fifty years, knew him, and 
had him brought back by force. Remembering his dignity and his son's lowly 
manner of thought, he did not permit the son to know him, but hired him at double 
his former wages to clear up a place where rubbish and dirt were collected. There 
he dwelt in a straw hut on his father's land, who through a window watched him 
at his work. Soon the father sought him out, having put on simple clothes like his 
own, and sought to gain his confidence. He said to him : ' ' Good day, my man, look 
upon me as thy father. Thy work is without fault, not like that of the other ser- 
vants. Thou art in my eyes as my beloved son." The son continued to serve the 
house of the rich man for twenty years, while he continued to live in his hut. When 
the father felt his end approaching he offered the son the whole inheritance, 
though without ever having revealed himself to him. The son refused it. After 
he had thus tested him, the father declared the true relationship in the presence 
of the king, the ministers, the kinsfolk in a great assembly of the people: "This 
man is my beloved son; I am he who bears witness to him;" and gave over to 
him the inheritance. 1 

This is indeed a story, some few elements of which remind one of 
the Prodigal Son. It is easy, too, to see in it a parallel to the religion 
of some men. It is a real parable. 

Herodotus in his History (i, 141) attributes the following parable 
to Cyrus the Great, king of Persia. After the overthrow of Croesus 
certain Ionians and Aeolians sent to Cyrus wishing to become allied 
with him on the same terms that had existed between them and 
Croesus. Cyrus thereupon told them this story: 

A piper seeing some fishes in the sea, began to pipe, expecting that they would 
come to the shore; but finding his hopes disappointed, he took a casting-net, 
and with it inclosed a great number of fishes and drew them out. When he saw 
them leaping abouc he said to the fishes: "Cease your dancing, since when I 
piped to you you would not come out and dance." 

Herodotus goes on to intimate that Cyrus illustrated by this 

1 1 have given Seydel's summary of the parable. It is told with variations and 
with many embellishing details in The Sacred Books of the East, American ed. Vol. X, 
pp. 99 ff. 
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story the unwillingness of the Ionians and Aeolians to listen to him 
until they were compelled to, and the uselessness of trying to dictate 
terms to him then. 

This example shows that the parable-like form of story was not 
unknown among the Persians. The Old Testament, the Talmud, 
and the Koran each contain parables of which I desire briefly to 
speak. 

Before treating the Old Testament parables it is necessary to say 
a few words about the meaning of the term "parable." Our English 
word comes from two Greek words which meant "to throw alongside," 
and so indicated a comparison. The Hebrew root nisi which signified 
"compare" or "comparison" has a much wider use than the word 
parable. It is used to designate proverbs, or brief gnomic com- 
parisons. Thus the Hebrew name of the Book of Proverbs is Masha- 
lim. These are by no means parables; it is the essence of a parable 
to contain a story. Kindred to this proverbial sense is the use of the 
word in Isa. 14:4; Mic. 2:4; Hab. 2:6. The root was also applied 
in its participial form to the singers of historical poems, as in Num. 
21:27, and in its nominal form to poetical compositions on historical 
themes, as Ps. 78. It seems probable from the passage in Numbers 
and the bit of poetry quoted there, that there was a class of wandering 
bards in ancient Israel who devoted themselves to singing songs which 
celebrated the stirring events of national or tribal history, and that 
they were called "comparers" or "comparison-makers." From 
these and their work the custom of calling a historical poem a " com- 
parison" survived till Ps. 78 was written. It is clear, however, 
that to translate the Hebrew mashal, "parable" in Ps. 78:2, as is 
done by both the Authorized and Revised versions, is misleading. 
It does not refer to a parable in the New Testament sense, but to a 
historical poem. Somewhat akin to this is the application of the 
word to the poems of Balaam in Num., chaps. 23 and 24 — poems which 
sum up the hopes and destiny of a nation. In Ps. 49:4 the term 
mashal is used to describe a poem on the riddle or enigma of life, 
and, to translate it "parable" as our versions do, is misleading. The 
use of the word in Job 27: 1 and 29: 1 is kindred to its use in Ps. 49. 

Again the Authorized Version, in its brief statement of subjects 
at the top of the page, called Jotham's story of how the trees of the 
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forest sought to choose a king in Judges, chap. 9, " Jotham's parable." 
The Revised Version, however, rightly recognizes that this is not a 
parable, but a fable. In parables the stories told are natural. Ani- 
mals and trees are not made to talk as in fables, nor are improbabilities 
introduced. Out of the likeness of the features of a probable story 
to the matter in hand the parable teaches a lesson. The fable teaches 
its lesson by an improbable story, which is much more fantastic, 
since it violates the laws of nature. Jotham's story is clearly a fable, 
as is that of Jehoash in II Kings 14:9. 

There are, nevertheless, a few real parables in the Old Testa- 
ment. We may safely count as such Nathan's parable of the rich 
man with his flocks and the poor man with his ewe lamb in II Sam. 
12:1-4. Joab's story invented for the woman of Tekoah (II Sam. 
14:5-7); the story told by the wounded prophet to Ahab (I. Kings 
20:39, 40); the beautiful poem on the vineyard (Isa. 5:1-6). These 
may be counted as real parables. They do not all of them, it is true, 
exhibit the high ethical teaching of the parables of Jesus, but they are 
real parables nevertheless. As remarked above, the parable in his 
hands became unique. Some scholars have classed Isa. 28:24-28 
as a parable, but it hardly fulfils the conditions. It contains a 
comparison between the natural and spiritual worlds, but no story. 

In Ezekiel 17:2 "parable" (i. e., mashal), is applied to the story 
of the eagle, which is really an allegory; but in 24:3-5 we have a 
description of a parabolic action, which like the comparison in Isa., 
chap. 28, approaches a parable, though hardly fulfilling its conditions. 

In the Old Testament, then, we have, together with a broad use 
of the term to designate several other types of literary composition, 
a few real parables. These do not rise to the excellence of the New 
Testament parables either in literary form or in spiritual teaching: 
but nevertheless fulfil all the conditions of a parable. 

In apocryphal literature the term is applied to long predictions 
and visions such as the "Parables" in Enoch, chaps. 38-70 and the 
similitudes or parables of the Shepherd of Hermas. These are, how- 
ever, not real parables. In Hermas the term is applied to an allegori- 
cal vision in which the church appears to him as an aged woman 
visibly renewing her youth. In Enoch the allegorical elements of 
the visions are of the flimsiest texture and frequently vanish altogether. 
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The stories of Judith and of Jonah are allegorical or parabolic narra- 
tives, but cannot be classed as real parables. 

Turning now to the Talmud, the following comparisons might be 
cited as parables with varying degrees of appropriateness. In 
Berakoth, 13a, where Jeremiah 23:7, 8 is under discussion — "There 
fore, behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that they shall no more 
say, As Jehovah liveth, who brought up the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt; but, As Jehovah liveth, who brought up and who 
led the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and from 
all the countries whither I have driven them"— Rabbi Joseph intro- 
duces this mashal: 

A man traveling along the road fell in with a wolf and was saved from him, 
and continually related the incident with the wolf. When he afterward fell in 
with a lion and was saved from him, he continually related the incident with the 
lion. But when finally he fell in with a serpent and was likewise saved from him, 
he then forgot the other two and forthwith related the incident with the serpent. 
So also with Israel; the later misfortunes bring the first into forgetfulness. 

This is not a very wonderful parable, but it fulfils all the parabolic 
conditions. Again in Sabbath, 152&, where Eccl. 12:7 is discussed — 
"And the spirit returneth to God who gave it" — the following mashal 
is related in illustration: 

A king of flesh and blood distributed among his servants royal vestments. 
The prudent folded them together and laid them in the chest, but the foolish 
performed their work in these. After a lapse of time the king desired his vestments 
again; the prudent gave them back to him spotless; the foolish gave them back 
to him soiled. Then the king rejoiced over the prudent, but with the foolish he 
was angry. Then he commanded concerning the prudent: "The vestments shall 
be brought to the treasure-chamber, and these may go home in peace;" con- 
cerning the foolish he commanded: "The vestments must go to be cleansed, and 
these shall be cast into prison." 

This is a real parable. It was written to teach that the soul should 
go back to God as pure as it came from him. In Megilla, 15a, R. 
Eleazar says in the name of R. Haninas : 

The pious man loses only his age. This is as when anyone loses a pearl; 
the pearl is still a pearl, only its owner has lost it. 

This comparison, sometimes cited as a parable, is at most only a 
beautiful simile. 

In Sanhedrin, 91a, where various discussions as to the resurrec- 
tion are reported, a conversation between a heretic (Min, i. e., a 
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Christian) and Rabbi Ami is reported. The Min said: "You say 
that the dead will live again. But they will have become dust. How 
then shall dust live?" To which R. Ami replied: I will tell thee 
a parable: 

A king of flesh and blood commanded his servants to build him a great palace 
in a place where there was neither water nor dust. They went and built it, and 
after a time it fell. He said to them, "Return and build it in a place where there 
is dust and water." They said to him"We are not able." He was angry with 
them and said to them: "In a place where there was neither water nor dust you 
built, how much more are you able where there is water and dust ?" 

If thou dost not believe, go into the valley and watch the mouse, which is 
today half flesh and half earth, and tomorrow has developed and is all flesh. Per- 
haps thou wilt say it is through length of time. Go to the mountain, and look. 
Today thou seest not one snail. Tomorrow the rains have fallen and the place 
is full of snails. 

The only part of this utterance which can be called a parable 
is the story of the king's palace, and that story more of a fable than a 
parable. True, it does not make either animals or trees talk, but on 
the other hand its location of the king's palace cannot be considered 
probable. Its illustration of the point in hand, though real, grows 
out of an improbability. 

Another passage, Aboda Zara, 40, is often said to contain a parable. 
In order to obtain the setting the whole passage should be quoted. It 
is as follows: 

Rabbi Abahu praised Rabbi Saphra to the Christians {Minim) as a great 
man. Thereupon they remitted to him thirteen years' taxes. One day they 
found him and said to him, "It is written, you only have I known of all the families 
oj the earth, therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities. Would one who 
is angry vent it against his friend?" Then he was silent and did not answer 
them. They put a scarf about his neck and tortured [i. e., choked] him. R. 
Abahu came and asked them, "Why are you torturing him?" They answered, 
"Didst thou not say that he is a great man, yet he does not know how to tell us the 
explanation of this text." He said, "I said this of him as a Mishna-teacher. 
Who said it of him as a Scripture-teacher?" They said to him, "Why are ye 
different and know [how to explain the Scriptures] ? He said, We who live ia 
your midst give ourselves to it and examine [the Scriptures]. They (i. e.. the 
Babylonians), do not examine them." They said, "Do thou tell us." He said,. 
"I will make a parable for you. The thing is as if a man lends to two men, one 
his friend, and the other his enemy. He collects payment from his friend little 
by little, but from his enemy all at once." 
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Clearly the parabolic element in this narrative is very small, 
consisting of but a sentence or two at the end, and these are not a 
parable: but a simple simile. 

In Aboda Zara, 54.fr, the following narrative occurs: 

A philosopher asked Rabban Gamaliel, "It is written in your Torah, For 
the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, a jealous God. Why is he incensed at the 
worshiper and not at the idol itself?" He answered, "I. will make a parable for 
thee. This thing is like to a king of flesh and blood, who had a son. The son 
when he was grown secured a dog, to which he gave his father's name, and when 
he swore he would say, By the life of the dog, my father. When the king heard 
of it, with whom was he angry, the son or the dog ? It was the son." 

This is a complete little parable and a very apt one too. A little 
farther on in the same Talmudic discussion we find the following: 

A worthless fellow said to Rabbi Aqiba, "You and I know in our hearts that 
foreign cults are meaningless, yet we see men who go out [to such shrines] broken, 
and they come back healed. What is the reason?" He answered, "I will 
make thee a parable concerning this. This is like the following: Once there was 
in a city an honorable man, and all the people of the city used to deposit their 
money with him for safe-keeping without witnesses. There was, however, one 
man who would only deposit his money before witnesses. But once he forgot 
and deposited his money for safe-keeping without witnesses. His [the honest 
man's] wife said to him, 'Come, we will deny [that we have this]:' He said to 
her, 'If in my presence this one has acted foolishly, should I correspondingly 
lose my trustworthiness?' So is it with chastisements. When these are sent 
unto men, they are put under oath that they will not come exceptupon a specified 
day, and will not depart except upon a specified day and at a specified hour, 
and by a specified hand, and by the aid of a specified drug. When the appointed 
time for it to depart arrives, and this one goes to an idol's temple, the afflictions 
say: 'by good rights we should not go out, but shall we even retract our oaths 
because this fool has done wickedly.'" 

This, like the preceding, is a real parable, and illustrates the 
point in hand. 

Other Talmudic parables might be cited, but the above are suffici- 
ent to indicate their nature. An enthusiastic Jew has declared that 
" in Talmud and Midrash almost every religious idea, moral maxim, 
or ethical requirement is illustrated by a parable." 1 The examples 
here quoted are sufficient to show that in the Talmud as in the Old 
Testament msl is applied to comparisons of various kinds, ranging 
from similes to real parables. There are nevertheless a few fine 

1 Lauterbach in Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 5130. 
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parables in the Talmud, which for vigor and point approach those 
of the New Testament. 

Turning now to the Koran, in Sura 14: 29 ff. we read: 

Dost thou not see how God strikes out a parable ? A good word is like a good 
tree, whose root is firm and whose branches are in the sky; it gives its fruit at 
every season by the permission of its lord — but God strikes out parables for 
men, if haply they may be mindful. And the likeness of a bad word is like a 
bad tree which is felled above the earth, and it has no abiding place. God 
answers those who believe with the sure word both in this life and the next; but 
God leads the wicked astray; for God does what he will. 

Although the Arabic word mathalu, which corresponds to the 
Hebrew mashal is used for this comparison, it is clearly not a parable 
but only a simile. Bible-readers, too, will not need to be told that 
it is not original. Both Jewish and Christian influences are known 
to have reached Mohammed, and this comparison clearly combines 
the thought of Ps. 1 and of Matt. 7:17-19. 

Again in Sura 16:77 ff. we ^ n d the following: 

God has struck out a parable — an owned slave able to do nothing; and one 
whom we have provided with a good provision, and who expends from it in alms 
secretly and openly — shall they be held equal ? Praise be to God most of them 
do not know. And God has struck out a parable — two men, one of them dumb, 
able to do nothing, a burden to his lord; wherever he directs him he comes not 
with success; is he to be held equal with him who does what is just and who is 
on the right way? 

These are striking metaphors rather than real parables. The 
elements of a real story necessary to the actual parable are wanting. 
In Sura 18:31 ff. this passage occurs: 

Strike out for them a parable. Two men, for one of whom we made two 
gardens of grapes and surrounded them with palms and put grain between the 
two. Each of the two gardens brought forth its fruit and did not fail in any- 
thing. And we caused a river to gush forth in connection with them and he had 
fruit and said to his next-door neighbor, "I am more wealthy than thou and might- 
ier in possessions." And he went into his garden, having led himself astray he 
said, "I do not think that this will ever disappear, and I do not think that the 
hour is imminent, and even if I be sent back to my Lord, I shall find a better one 
in exchange." His companion who was his next-door neighbor said to him "Thou 
hast disbelieved in him who created thee from earth and then from a clot, then 
fashioned thee a man; but God he is my Lord, and I will not associate anyone with 
my Lord. Why couldst thou not have said when thou wentest into thy garden, 
What God pleases ! there is no power save in God ? To look at I am less than 
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thee in wealth and children, but perhaps my Lord will give me something better 
than thy garden, and will send upon it misfortune from heaven, so that tomorrow 
it will be slippery soil; or tomorrow its water may be deeply sunk, so that thou 
canst not get at it." 

And his fruits were encompassed and on the morrow he turned down the 
palms of his hands for what he had spent on it, for it had fallen down upon its 
trellises. And he said, "Would that I had never associated anyone with my 
Lord!" And there was no one to help him apart from God, and he was not 
helped. In such a case the help is God's, the true; he is the best rewarder and 
the best giver of results. 

Strike out for them, too, a parable of the life of this world; like water which we 
send down from the sky, and the vegetation of the earth mingles with it, then on 
the morrow it is dried up and the winds scatter it; for God is powerful over all. 

Wealth and children are an adornment of the life of this world, but enduring 
works are better with thy Lord as a recompense, and better as a hope. 

The first of these has in it the elements of a real parable. It is, 
however, clearly suggested by Jesus' parable of the rich man who 
said, "Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years" in Luke 
12:16-21. 

Finally in Sura 38: 20 ff. the parable of Nathan in II Sam. 12 : 1-4 
is reworked as follows: 

Has there come to thee the story of the antagonists when they scaled the 
chamber wall ? When they entered in unto David and he was startled at them, 
they said, "Fear not, we are two antagonists; one of us has injured the other; 
judge then between us with truth and be not partial, but guide us to a level way. 
Verily this is my brother; he had ninety-nine ewes and I had one; and he said, 
Give her to my charge; and he overcame me in the discourse." Said he, "He 
wronged thee in asking thee for thy ewe in addition to his own. Verily many 
associates injure one anocher, except such as believe and do what is right, and 
they are very few . . . ." "O David! Verily we have made thee a caliph in the 
earth; judge then between men with truth and follow not lust, for it will lead thee 
astray from the path of God." 

This is not called a parable by the Koran, but only a story. It 
illustrates the use to which Mohammed put an Old Testament parable. 
It would appear that parables were widely used by the Persians and in 
Buddhistic literature and by the Hebrews. The real parables in the 
Koran exhibit biblical influence. 

We believe that we have presented examples of the best — many 
of them are good — from the various sources, but in vigor, in aptness, 
as well as in religious depth, they fall short of the parables of Jesus. 



